ONE   AOAIKST   ALL
Soviet Government. It meant robbing the dispossessed classes of a
few more of their belongings. There were few motor-cars to be taken
from the rich ; these had been too difficult to hide. But bicycles and
motor-cycles there were in plenty, taken to pieces and concealed,
most of them, against the day when they would be sold in the illegal
markets for food, or already in the hands of the "bagmen" and
speculators who were carrying on a thriving trade- At the same time,
it was dangerous for me to refuse and I had the idea that if I under-
took the work I might be less hard on the hoarders than somebody
else would be, so I took on the job*
There were four of us forming this Petrograd Confiscation Com-
mission, myself as Chairman and technical expert, a representative
of the Communist Party 5 a representative of the Cheka, and a clerk
named Kosjinsky who was given to us as secretary. Eugen Lange*
the Communist, in pre-revolution days had been chauffeur to a
prince. Victor PlatonofFj the Cheka man, was Lange's brother-
in-law. He was Vice-Chairman of the Commission, and it was the
business of both of them to keep an eye on me and see that the work
was duly and thoroughly performed. The actual searches were
carried out by soldiers who were allotted to us} and it was only on
exceptional occasions that any of us accompanied the search-parties.
We soon found much more interesting work than poking in cellars
and into water-barrels.
One of the duties of the Commission was to collect particulars of
the cars and motor-cycles already in the possession of the Commissars
and departments and confiscate those which they considered would
be more usefully employed elsewhere. This was work after my own
heart and I soon found it was enjoyed by Lange. For the first few
weeks of our operations we were by far the most-hated organization
in Petrogradj not excepting the Cheka. We had every Commissar in
the city up before us, defending his right to the possession of Ms car,
I knew most of the cars well, of course^ and what they were used for
as a result of my work at the Automobile School and with Kisseleff.
No doubt it was for that reason I had been appointed.
Even Zinovieff himself, the Bolshevik "boss" of the city, was not
immune from our attentions. When he had taken over the control
of the Northern Commune after the departure of the government
to Moscow he had appropriated for the use of himself and Ms staff
three magnificent Rolls-Royce limousines which had been the
property of the Tsar and later of Kerensky, Lange and I decided
that he should be made to hand over one of them. There was a row*
of course, on a large scale, and we pointed to our mandate which bore
the signature of Zinovieff himself. Our difficulty was to know to
whom to transfer the car, one of the half-dozen best cars in all